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PREFACE 

A Guide-Post on the Broad Highway 

npHE spirit of man is nomadic It is ever in 
^ search of Truth, Beauty and Knowledge. 
It is constantly reaching out for the Ideal. Its 
demands cannot be ignored: and the only real 
satisfaction in life, the only deep-rooted enjoy- 
ment, comes from the attempt to imderstand and 
answer the requirements of the spirit-impulse. 

The man who disregards this fact is misinter- 
preting himself, and the reasons for his very 
being. He is not using his every right to power 
— ^he is putting a minus sign in front of himself ; 
he is here in the world, yet not all here, in 
influence and comprehension. 

There is probably no more universal feeling 
than the desire among men of to-day for a sub- 
stantial creed, belief-system, code of morals and 
thought, that can be consistent with present day 
conditions and imderstanding and yet satisfy 
the age-long, deep-seated "religious sentiment." 

To have a reUgion simply means to "believe in 
something" outside the pale of everyday com- 
monplace matters, and yet related to them; a 

1 



2 PN SETBACKS 

thought-system to determine physical action, a 
workable creed to apply to the great business 
of living. 

Yet for anyone to form a imiversal code of 
laws that would be applicable to everyone alike 
for the observance of spiritual and mun- 
dane matters is manifestly impossible. It has 
been tried. Time, climate, circumstances — ^these 
things qualify men, variegate character. Every 
tick of the clock, every degree of latitude and 
longitude, register a diflference x)f opinion and 
diflferentiate human needs. 

The trouble probably with most religious for- 
mulas is that they localize themselves too much; 
not in their propagation perhaps, but in their 
"make-up." They are not easily adapted to dif- 
ferent temperaments, not malleable enough to 
apply to diflferent occasions. They are usually 
set and stubborn. You have to accept all or 
reject all they have to oflFer. Yet Truth is 
universal — ^there is no monopoly of it. It is like 
a great river flowing through all the Universe, in 
which all kinds and colors of men may bathe. 
You cannot stake out a certain portion of it, and 
say "This is the Truth." 

Furthermore, Truth is so essential, so much 
sought after, that we need to have it unrestricted, 
unbegnidged. A broad mental highway to it is 
much needed, a straight and easily traveled one. 
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There is no reason why there should not be such 
a road. There have been plenty of winding 
paths to Truth in the years past — ^and there are 
yet. But the modern tendency is towards elimi- 
nation of waste time and waste energy. 

The probabilities are that all these winding 
ways lead towards the Truth — ^this is the kindly 
view. But some are too long, others too de- 
vious, too crowded, or too lonesome; still others 
are too difficult, or too alluring to be safe. This 
little presentation, unostentatious, is merely a 
guide-post on the broad highway. It outlines 
principles that are plausible and practicable. It 
does not aim at an interpretation of somebody's 
else belief, or somebody's else book. It does not 
go back a thousand years or so for its authority 
or look forward to a millennium. It merely 
puts in words, perhaps, the thoughts that you are 
now thinking, or have thought; it expresses a 
few fundamental ideas of self-government and 
self -power gleaned from meditation, experience, 
study, and contact with numerous peoples and 
races the world over, but mostly the tribe of 
American business men. It aims to visualize the 
vital points of co-relation between thought-life 
and life-action. 

All men think : some with advantage to them- 
selves only; others with advantage to their fel- 
lows as well as themselves; and a number with- 
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4 ON SETBACKS 

out any benefit to anybody, themselves included. 
Perhaps if this little book will enable us to 
broaden our personalities and better our abilities 
so that we shall never be condemned as belong- 
ing to the first class: that of the retired mental 
egotists ; and that we may be delivered from even 
becoming candidates for the third class: that of 
the mental wanderers and dissipators; but that 
we may ever be coimted worthy exponents of 
the tenets of the second group, holding and advo- 
cating that Truth and Wisdom are the conunon 
property of a seeking humanity, no matter to 
whom the revelation may have come, then it will 
have served its purpose. 

For to this end the very nature of Truth is 
such that the possession of it enforces expression. 
And the burden of the propagation is upon you 
and every other man. 



True philosophy can only spring up clean and 
refreshing from a true soul. 



Living up to one's present faith is the essen- 
tial nrinciple of moral progress. 



Championing one's present revelation is the 
best earnest to further intellectual development. 

You have as much, or more right to your own 
belief as to someone's else. 
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Let your real self show through all exterior 
coverings; and let your own personality give 
color and even form to your environment. 

Let every noble thought in you have expres- 
sion — ^put each high resolve to the test of actual 
experience. 

Let the life in you — ^vivacity, appreciation, 
enthusiasm, aflfection and spiritual impulses — 
bubble over in natural and frank manner. 

Thus only can you be yourself, and this only 
is worth wUle. 



No man is truly great who is not possessed of 
a great mission. It may be that he may not 
realize it, that it be an unconscious driving force 
within him; indeed, the best work a man does is 
often done imconsciously, by the unhindered 
working of the real self. 



To believe *liearsay" is much easier than to 
seek the Truth for oneself; but it isn't as satis- 
factory. 



A man's character is the measure of his souL 



Our characters are our own, and no one out- 
side of ourselves can help us build them. But 
suggestions are in order. 
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A man cannot persistently admire worthy 
qualities and not eventually partake of them. 



To give people something to think about that 
is worth thinking about, is something worth 
living for. 
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On Setbacks 

P>ROTHEIl, supposing you hax)e been de- 
^-^ ceived, wronged, buncoed, flaunted ; suppos- 
ing your earnest plans have gone all awry ; sup- 
posing your "cherished ambitions" have flickered 
and gone out for lack of soul-fuel or the thing 
that glitters. 

Or granting that the bottom has dropped sud- 
denly out of your private exchequer, or that your 
business stronghold has been invaded, or that 
your love has been ravished — or destroyed 
— or petrified. 

Or agreeing that some reality quite inexplica- 
bly and dramatically turns out to be a dream. 

Well— what then? 

Were you not — are you not — ^the better for it 
after all? 

Certainly you were — ^and are. 

For you know, if you have thought about it at 
all, that out of your experience has come your 
strength, your foresight, your discovery of your- 
self. 

Life is not to be lived for plans, or ambitions, 
or achievements, or love. 

The person who thinks it is, has simply got to 
find out, sometime or other, that it isn't. 

The meaning of life is in the development of 

7 



8 ON SETBACKS 

the individual, and the betterment of the race 
thereby. 

Personality and character are back of the 
whole procedure. 

The laws of Nature are all for progress — 
growth. 

If you don't improve yourself, propel yourself 
forward — ^morally, intellectually, steadily — ^why 
then, some force in the Universe, some law of 
equity, some emanation from the God-power is 
going to do, it for you. It may knock you over 
— ^it may brush you aside and out of the road if 
you seem either stubborn, or hopeless, or too com- 
placent to its driving justice and demand; but 
it will let you know of its presence and its 
reality. 

So you see that often a "setback" is nothing 
more nor less than a push from behind by the 
propelling power of progress in Nature and the 
Grod-element. 

And there is no such thing as adversity. 
There is instead a diversity of ways in which our 
lives are given the proper impetus to success and 
ultimate development — ^re-adjustment, then per- 
fection, being the aim of all the natural laws: 
and spiritual laws and God-impulses as well. 

The water that stays in the pool, or trickles 
slowly over smooth, earthy courses, is usually 
muddy, stagnant, vile — ^the breeding place of a 
thousand pests : unfit, unclean. 
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The water that runs over the rocks, whipped 
into foam, divided, whirled about, often shot 
backwards by eddies, and thrown remorselessly 
over sharp ledges to dash on broken stones, be- 
comes clear, becomes sweet, becomes aerated with 
the oxygen of Life— generates power-is power. 

The personal character that meets with "set- 
backs"— that the economic forces and the driving 
powers of the Universe, together with the urges 
of the spirit-sense, whip into line — ^gains in 

purity and strength, in ability and usefulness. 
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Personality 

rilAKE time and make occasions to inquire 
-■- into the pm'poses of life; think on soimd 
and basic principles. Emancipate yom'self from 
all that is unreal, dogmatic, hysterical. Be nat- 
ural — ^be yourself. Do not blight your soul with 
words or vows you cannot live up to. Kealize 
that all men are needful of but one thing — ^kind- 
ness; and that what the world needs most to 
effect its salvation is simple sincerity in motives 
and action. To bring these things about, you 
need to know, not believe. 

Repudiate that sort of faith which asks you to 
believe what you know to be false. 

We stand alone; we develop ourselves — 
though we are responsible to our f ellowmen for 
the sort of lives we live. 

Nothing is ever given to us — ^we create. 

Others cannot create good in us — God him- 
self will not. 

Through Nature and men we get our lessons ; 
this is the true revelation. The truth is in us. 
It is not controlled or dispensed exclusively by 
any organization or institution. Such ideas 
develop dependence and selfishness. 

10 
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Truth lives on independence; and it is uni- 
versal, because it is the most personal thing in 
the world. 

Therefore prize your personality, and remem- 
ber to keep it sacred. 



Power and PersondUty 

PERSONALITY is the magnetism that is 
■*■ projected from a dynamic character. 

It is as much a force as any tangible manifes- 
tation of Natm-e. And like all Nature's forces, 
it feeds upon itself, grows and develops accord- 
ing to some inherent, unthinkable rule of 
continual re-creation. 

It is one of the most diversified of powers — 
manifested in countless manners. 

You Uterally feel personality. It envelops 
you and causes you to partake of its native. 
Everyone recognizes this when in the presence of 
a "man with personality," as we commonly say. 
What we mean is that we are electrified by the 
element of divine power when in contact with 
some man or woman so properly developed as to 
constitute a direct conductor of the force. 

Sometimes personality is gentle, persuasive; 
sometimes it is steadily insistent, driving with an 
urge that suggests imlimited reserve strength; 

it is magnificently tumultuous, 

nt, all-compelling, 
irious manifestations the so-called 
of men and women has a great 
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deal to do. A smoothly flowing river becomes 
a dashing torrent when forced between two walls 
of rock. But it is the same river. 

All of us by a little cultivation may increase 
our fitness to radiate personality — ^the universal 
and divine personality of the Godhead, which 
is the most striking attribute of the developing 
individual. 

With it we can work real wonders — wonders 
of success, of influence on other people, of 
achievements lasting in the annals of human 
memory. For the remarkable thing is that per- 
sonaUty, while working through us upon other 
folk, changes and broadens and deepens our own 
natures. 

You often hear people say of a man — *^What a 
personality he has! It thrills me to be near 
him." 

Don't envy that man. He has nothing you 
cannot have — ^nothing you cannot develop. 
Every man and woman has within himself— her- 
self — ^the latent possibility to become the trans- 
mitter of the great forces of universal wisdom 
and creative power. 

This is what personality is — divinity individ- 
ually expressed and radiated. Its cultivation is 
unrestricted — its potentiahties illimitable. 

Use yours all you can. 



Knowing what you want is half the getting. 
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Determination and persistence are invincible 
conquerors. 



Almost everything gives way to application. 
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Meditation 

MEDITATION is a very essential exercise 
and intimately connected with all mental 
and spiritual growth. It is too often neglected 
or entirely disregarded by business men. 

A little meditation is a wonderful tonic. 
Things assimie their right proportions when in 
the quiet-hour of thought we turn our attention 
to the most vital considerations of our existence. 
It is rather remarkable how troubles vanish, and 
hard problems solve themselves unexpectedly, 
when the power of thought-analysis is directed 
on them. 

^The "inner life" of a man is an actual reality. 
Yet few men comparatively realize it imtil by the 
practice of meditation they become acquainted 
with it. 

No matter how easily deceived we are in the 
midst of the hiu-ry of hf e, we cannot deceive our- 
selves when we are left alone. 

Usually, after a period of meditation, even the 
worst criminal sees himself as he really is, and 
the only thing that separates him from his more 
righteous fellows at such a time is the wrong use 
which he makes of his will — ^he is master of that 

15 



16 ON SETBACKS 

as we all are — ^and he turns from his introspec- 
tion when it becomes inconvenient, and soon 
forgets the brief realization of his imnatm'al state 
in the planning or execution of some new vicious 
deed. 

Another man, on the contrary, when face to 
face with his imperfections — his faults and weak- 
nesses — ^wills himself into communion with the 
Good-Element — God — ^in the Universe, and is 
strengthened and encouraged by the association, 
however brief • 

Those who do not meditate on this once in a 
while do not reahze it. The truth appears to us 
through our spiritual natures— our mental per- 
ceptions — ^and it is only by withdrawing our- 
selves from contact with the more superficial 
and deadening influences of the world about us 
for awhile that we can be in a state of peace 
where the true revelations can come to us. 

Meditation and confidence go hand in hand. 

But meditation does not consist altogether in 
this inward searching of ourselves; and indeed, 
it does not mean a continual examining and 
criticising of one's mind and motives. We ought 
to be able to understand oiu* purposes, and be 
able to accoimt for our thoughts and actions, but 
there is no necessity of our "dissecting ourselves 
like a piece of mechanism," as Pastor Wagner 
was fond of saying. Bather than the taking of 
the machinery of our minds to pieces, to continue 
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the figure a little further, the object of our in- 
ward glancing should be the oiling and adjusting 
of all the delicate parts, that our lives may run 
smoothly and quietly. 

There is a book which is full of profit to the 
reader — ^and too sparsely read — ^a little volume 
called the "Meditations of Marcus Aurelius." 
This man, though burdened with the cares of the 
whole Roman Empire, yet foimd time to think 
quietly upon the great problems of Life, which 
after all are quite simple — for it is only the In- 
finite which puzzles us. He adopted a plan of 
withdrawing into his own mind, there to seek 
quiet and calm, and the thoughts which he has 
given to the world are gems of purity, beauty, 
and wisdom. They were probably never in- 
tended for publication — ^he entered them in a 
sort of diary which he kept. But such ideas as 
his were are never lost; some way they are 
handed down to the generations of people who 
come after, and who are too imwilling to think 
them out for themselves, or who do not know that 
they are the simple result of a little meditation. 

Aurelius called his meditations "Discourses 
with Himself," and they have a wide scope. So 
may our meditations reach out and cover many 
subjects. But always, if we let God move in 
us and through us when in this quiet state, we 
are imconsciously lifted out of the mire of our 
doubts, oiu* fears, oiu* ignorance and oiu* wrong- 
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doing into the pure atmosphere of the truth, and 
we can catch a glimpse of the supreme beauty 
of the Infinite that will brighten our daily living 
and nerve us on to better things. 

To love to walk by some little tinkling brook 
in the spring or simmier time, whose music rises 
up to the clear blue sky and mingles with the 
song of the birds and the murmur of the breeze, 
and there think of the things worth while in life, 
realizing that the all-sufficient lifting power of 
the ideal is working through you; and at night 
to be out and alone with the stars, to look up and 
let your soul take its flight among the worlds, the 
circling universes, out into the great Infinite: 
this is meditation; nay, more — ^it is aspiration. 

Christ, in the forty days which he spent in the 
wilderness ; Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius — all 
the great teachers, religious and ethical, have 
given themselves up to periods of meditation, 
prolonged and deep. But while we do not seem 
able to do this, or cannot through the stress of 
modem conditions, yet we should allow ourselves 
this soul-freedom and mind-searching a little 
while each day. No person can have great 
thoughts who does not meditate on the true and 
great things of life and the possibilities of the 
future. 

How many people who would ponder and 
meditate and arrange words and phrases for 
hours previous to an audience with some royal 
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• 

personage, or president, do not spend five 
minutes before coming into the actual presence of 
some piece of good fortune, before the throbbing 
message of some great and worthy book, or 
before entering the sacred reahn of Nature 1 

Meditation can be a talk xvith God, 
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Nature. 

A N enthusiasm and love for Nature cheers 
-^*- and inspires. Moreover, one receives 
"measure for measure" from her — a full 
measure, rimning over. 

Whoso is in harmony with Nature hears her 
myriad tongues telling him of her love in return. 
One must be much with her to realize the deep 
imity of loveliness, strength and purpose imder- 
lying her many moods. How she cheers with 
her sunshine and chides with her clouds 1 How 
she stirs and inspires with her moimtains, and 
soothes the tired soul with her valleys and hills. 
How she sings of hope and contentment in the 
swing of the branches of trees, and the bending 
and swaying of flowers in the gentlest summer 
breeze. 

Then how she sternly pronoimces her judg- 
ments in the voice of the storm at sea, or the 
thimder that comes from Vesuvius and rolls over 
doomed Pompeii 1 

Her waves and tides, brooks and rivers, cahns 
and tempests, budding rose and yellow leaf — all 
teach a lesson of truth and beauty, strength and 
purpose... ^ 
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You cannot substitute for Nature — ^you can 
only make progress by working in harmony with 
her. Kuins in the desert, in the sea-cups, on 
seven hills, are monuments to her etemi^ and 
power. 

The soul grows by association with the vast- 
ness of her oceans, the majesty and dignity of 
her moimtains, the silent, beautiful, unconquered 
depths of her deserts ; and from her, man learns 
what to seek after — while from too many of his 
fellows be learns largely what to avoid* 



The Natural Life 

T IFE is an investment. You get out of it 
^^ what you put into it, in an increased 
measure. 

The music is not in the piano— it is in the soul 
of the player. 

The picture is not in the colors of the palette 
— ^it is in the artistes mind. 

Moreover, you get out of life ^hat you pay 
for. 

The investment does not have to be in dollars. 
It is made daily in effort, in sacrifice, in love. 

It is put in the Bank of Humanity, deposited 
to the credit of your neighbor — for the world 
begins in yourself, and ends in him. 

The thing that pays best in life is to be 
natural — ^f or thus only can you be yoiu-self. If 
you are anything else, you have nothing to invest 
in life, you have no principal — ^you are specu- 
lating on borrowed money. 

Be natural. 




A Creed 

nnO overlook unreasonableness, and to rever- 
-■- "enee fact ; to avoid error, and to exalt right- 
doing; to counsel when asked; to strike — ^and 
strike hard — ^when a wrong is wilful; to see 
Divinity in Man, and seek God in Nattu-e ; to be 
sincere; to be natiu*al; to be honest, and kind, 
and courteous ; to be dignified, confident, and de- 
termined ; never to wrong friend or foe — there's 
enough for a creed — ^and to keep anyone busy I 
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Individuality 

rpHERE is a divinity of selfhood. 
-■- It is individuality. 

Or the supremacy of personal characteristics — 
the domination of physical and mental attributes 
over both the exigencies of surroundings and the 
influences of associates. 

It is like a sub-allotment of the supreme God- 
power — anyone can make it work wonders when 
he realizes that he has it. And everybody has it. 

For everybody in some ways is different from 
everybody else. 

Only the Infinite, the Divine, can be multi- 
different, imiversally variegated. 

One of the main sources of power, of ability, 
is the fact that we are ourselves, and not like any- 
body we know or have met or can meet, in oiu* 
personal make-up, oiu* way of thinking, our heri- 
tage of knowledge and inclinations, our physical 
attributes, our very selfhood. 

Every man is actually an undiscovered, 
potential universe. 

It is the larger part of wisdom to investigate 
the power of individuality, to test it, to put it to 
use. 

24 
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It is not egotism, nor braggadocio, nor ex- 
aggeration of one's capabilities or gifts — for 
these lead to irreverence for oneself, if indeed they 
are not already bom of it; and they also create 
contumely, disregard, and contempt on the part 
of others. 

But it is confidence — confidence in oneself and 
one's inalienable right to the manner in which he 
shall present himself to other folks and demand 
to be accepted of them. 

This is the only divine right there is among 
men — ^the divine right to individuality. 

This is a real and good philosophy of life. 
But it requires the maintaining of a just balance. 
It can only be worked out through much thought 
and no little experience — and experimenting. 

It all reverts back to the individual. 

Once the idea is grasped, the fact that there is 
no exterior force whatever for good or for evil 
begins to be appreciated. No "force"; there 
may be insinuations against which one must 
guard. But they need not be feared. 

Everything that is, moreover, is summed up in 
the individual. 

"Everything that is, I am." 

"What I am not, is not." 

That's the sum total of potentiality. 

That's confidence in oneself — ^the sure yeast of 
success. 

Every individual is, a human-dynamo or power 
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capable of attracting what he needs and desires 
to himself J as does the electric magnet of science. 

Tap the Infinite I 

Turn on more power I 



s. 




If Tou Want Happiness — Work 

THERE'S one sure way of being happy. 
It's by working. 

For that keeps the mind occupied — ^which is 
the appointed state of a mind. 

Even in physical labor the mind, responds to 
the stimulus of the job in hand. 

Most genuinely busy people have no thought 
of their troubles. 

And a man at work seldom plots crimes and 
frivolities. 

Troubles only become bugbears and bugaboos 
when the mind has time to visualize them — ^the 
thoughts of evil and foolishness sneak into the 
mind only when its emptiness invites them and 
no sensible, protecting work-ideas bar the way. 

Work may be of two sorts — occupational, or 
business and professional; and intensive, or 
analytical and informational. 

Occupational work keeps the mind occupied, 
naturally, but also contented and unconscious of 
the flight of time ; intensive work provides it with 
its recreation — ^the sort it really likes — and cheers 
it by furnishing it with a means of growth. 

And that's the business of a mind — ^growing. 

Thus it is apparent that a change of work is 

27 
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a way of providing oneself with extra content- 
ment, actual joy, even additional money — ^and 
peace. 

It is well known to all of us that oftentimes 
we can rest our bodies by changing from one suit 
of clothes to another, by even putting on a dif- 
ferent pair of shoes or switching from a blue 
necktie to a green one. 

So we can provide mental recreation and rest 
by a change, for a while — an hour or a half -hour 
during the busy day or two hours in the evening 
— a change from occupational work to intensive, 
definite thought-work. 

And it is work ; try it and see ! 

The main thing to do is to find occupational 
work that is congenial — ^in which we can take a' 
constant and lively interest. Any other is liable 
to stultify us. This is merely a question of the 
personal equation. 

And the selection of intensive work should be 
made with the idea in mind that it should be as 
different as possible from the daily task, the 
bread-producer. 

The stern director of a big corporation's in- 
tricate business details would find his whole 
career helped and his mental faculties broadened 
and developed by, for instance, a study of As- 
tronomy and by working out for himself a theory 
of the relations of worlds to one another. 

The man who works with a pen for a living 
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would do well to work with his tongue when he 
gets a chance — Gleaming public speaking and hav- 
ing, incidentally, a deal of fun practicing the 
orations of famous men. He never can tell 
when it may draw money to his pocket or prove 
a factor in his future success by doing this. 

For it seems to be a law in the imiversal 
scheme of things that whatever we can do well, 
we usually get a chance to do. 

Work is the glorious birthright of mankind, 
and at the same time the means of personal suc- 
cess. 

That is why, in the long run as well as in the 
present moment, it is the one sure way to hap- 
piness. 



That man is truly great for whom nothing is 
too small. 



Lack of concentration is back of half the 
failures in life. Back of the other half is lack 
of faith. 



On Stability — and Making Good 

TV/TANY of our large manufacturing, indus- 
•^ -*- trial and commercial institutions to-day 
actually assist yoimg men very materially in 
constructing successful business careers, and in 
avoiding the shoals of inexperience. 

But they cannot perform the task completely. 
They only assist — ^they provide the field and the 
facilities. The personal element enters strongly 
into the proposition. The employee must recog- 
nize the fact that he, constituting the personal 
element, must cultivate the field, and avail him- 
self of the facilities. 

Cultivation of anything takes time. 

Now a successful business career is only 
built upon stability, thoroughness, developing 
experience, and constantly applied energy. 

A shiftless policy will not get a man anywhere 
with any good concern and every evidence of 
such a policy is a knock at the f oimdation of one's 
success. 

The Lord hates a quitter. It says in the Bible 
that "no man having set his hand to the plow and 
looking backward is fit for the Kingdom of 
Heaven," and next to the Lord, I think Ameri- 
can business firms hate a quitter most. 
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No man should ever allow himself to manifest 
any tendencies to be dissatisfied with his work 
or to put personal convenience above his duties 
and obligations to the company with which he is 
connected, and incidentally above his own fundor 
mentally best interests. 

Every man should understand that in joining 
a business organization, he serves himself best by 
seizing the opportunity that has been presented 
to him; by being deeply grateful for the chance 
to get busy, make good, and start in building a 
business reputation; by putting all previous 
youthful ideas of shifting about out of his 
system ; and by substituting in himself the iron of 
stability for the quicksilver of changeability* 

There is only one word that can be applied to 
the person who accepts a position and financial 
remuneration from a responsible company for a 
substantial period of time, and then wants to 
throw up the job or "be transferred to some- 
thing else" after a short time — ^and that word is 
"ouitter." 

It is the ugly word of business. 

The man who is in danger of having it appKed 
to him should stand up in front of a mirror and 
say something like this to himself: 

"You are going to make good, and you are go- 
ing to show everybody that youVe got it in you 
to do just that. You are not going to allow any- 
thing to interfere with your success and your 
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obligations to the company — ^not climate, nor the 
kind of a town you are in, not yom* personal feel- 
ings nor your associations with anybody, not 
your likes or dislikes nor your business rebuffs 
and difficulties. You are going to go right 
straight ahead and show what you are made of, 
that there is something of the bulldog breed in 
you; and you are going to remember that yoiir 
company has no place in its ranks for anybody 
that cannot make good on a job that he is sent 
out to tackle. Progress is expected of every 
member of your organization, and no kicking or 
back-firing. You wiU have to fight your fight 
and win it." 

Personal success results in the end for the man 
who can properly analyze his own personality 
and strengthen himself by his own power in his 
weak spots. 

And every man can do it. 



Dixnnity 

^ ^ TN the beginning — Grod/* 

•■' Then — ^man. 

Since — God and man working together in 
harmony. 

It does not matter what or how you think of 
God — God is. Whether God to you mean 
Force or Love or Nature or Personality, the fact 
remains that the reality of the existence of God 
must be accepted. For there is an influence at 
work in the world outside of man^s that must be 
taken into consideration. That influence is God 
— or Good's, if you prefer. It is actively at work 
in the betterment of the world, in the uplifting 
and inspiration of man. 

With this influence for good, man must ally 
himself if he is to achieve anything worth while. 
In an entirely reverent but practical sense, man 
must incorporate God in himself. 

The main attribute that man assigns to God is 
divinity. But divinity is purely man's concep- 
tion. It is his word for the forethought that 
seems to have regulated the process of develop- 
ment through the ages. It is his word for the 
truth in Nature. It is his word for the force that 
has created or controlled the evolution of the 
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world out of Chaos. His highest definition of 
personality and love has been summed up in it. 

But man's mind cannot conceive of anything 
that is not intrinsic to man. Therefore, divinity 
is but another word for power — ^whether in his 
God or in himself. 

Brother, has there been a shattered hope, a 
ruined ambition in your life? Then out of the 
Chaos — create, evolve 1 

To reconstruct success and happiness out of 
tumbled hopes, to achieve goodness of heart and 
strength of character, is a work of divinity. De- 
termination and confidence are the means. 

Put the divinity in you to workl 



It is apparent to all of us that there is a cer- 
tain divine justice over-ruling the lives and 
actions of men, controlling and guiding. Why 
not acknowledge it? It is neither expedient 
nor wise to deny it. It is neither necessary nor 
obligatory to understand it. 




Buck Up — and Pile In 

T IFE is an episode. 

-*-^ Just part of the great business of being. 

Something we might as well get used to — ^for 
well have to do a lot of living before we die— 
and then a lot more afterwards. That's the 
way it looks as we go to press. 

There's nothing to worry about — ^something 
to laugh at most of the time. 

"Seem to think you're putting one over on 
me, old world, eh? I'll show you — ^you're all 
wrong! What do I care about you? 

"The thing that matters is me— the spiritual 
me. Nothing can harm that. Why, I'm one 
with the Universal Soul, one with Eternity, 
one with Absolute Happiness — one with the 
Glorious Company of Spirits that Understand. 

"T^Tiy should one life weigh me down — ^much 
less a few months or moments ? Why should the 
things of this third-rate world attached to a 
fourth-rate sun affect me — ^if I don't want them 
to? 

"Bah I Gret out of my way — I'm looking at 
the Scenery of the Universe. 
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"Don't bother me — I'm listening to the Music 
of the Spheres." 

Hand out something like that to trouble — 
watch it singe around the edges, curl up and 
blow away ! 



He that asketh faintly beggeth a denial. He 
that asketh a courtesy promiseth a kindness. 



We are concrete representations of what we 
think. 



The sum-total of human thought is colossal. 
Its force is illimitable. You are its inheritor. 






Imitation Bunk and Flimflam 

^ ^IMITATION is the sincerest flattery." 
^ RotI 

You do not flatter Nature by making a papier- 
mache likeness of an apple. 

You do not flatter Emerson by adopting his 
style of writing and aping his philosophy. 

You do not flatter Woman by making cold 
and pale statues of her. 

You do not flatter Mother by having a baker 
produce a loaf of bread that looks like hers. 

Flattery is servile — servile to the baser 
instincts. 

A great man is not flattered by someone's 
putting a tag on himself with the words "Me 
too!" 

Imitation of another man's success is a poor 
substitute for one's own potential achievement. 

Take the business world, for example. In it, 
imitation of a manufactured article is born of the 
desire to trade on the reputation, quality and 
success of another organization or its goods. It 
is a low, mean and imholy attempt to coin profit 
out of someone's else years of endeavor and thou- 
sands of dollars spent in the development of a 
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product and in presenting it to an appreciative 
public. 

Imitation of standard manufactured and mar- 
ketable goods is an out and out flimflanmiing 
and damning process — ^bunking the public, and 
bunkering business generaUy. 

There is no flattery in the attempt to moatate 
another's products — ^no design to compliment — 
only a yearning to reap the money-benefit from 
their widespread favor, a favor determined by in- 
herent and proven qualities of goodness, honesty 
of manufacture, integrity of materials. 

The imitations of other people's goods cry 
"Me too !" without argument. Notice them. 

Substitutes, imitations, work a great deal of 
harm, a two-fold harm to manufacturers and con- 
sumers alike. Only the creator of a thing can 
make it serve the purpose well for which it was 
created. Everybody else loses, including the 
stinger in the end — and the stingees, or stung, 
'without question. 

It is not necessary to imitate a product — each 
man, each company can make his or its own goods 
best, if they but know it. Just as each man can 
best be himself, not a reflection of somebody else. 

Each man, each company, can himself, itself, 
limit the old and stake out the new— can boldly 
and frankly offer themselves as something de- 
cidedly better, abler, newer, more efficient than 
anything or anybody that has gone before — can 
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create and produce for the good of the world and 
themselves, and fulfill a decent mission in the 
world. This is a big contract — a bold one. 
GettiQg away with it constitutes success. 

Lots of people, plenty of firms, are doing it 
all the time. 



Your Needs and Tour Wants 

Tj^ VER analyze them? 

^^ Most folks want a lot of things, without 
thinking whether or not they will really do them 
any good. 

This is a waste of mental energy. 

For it takes brain effort to even wish for 
something. The same energy might better be 
directed in some worthier channel. 

Figuring out, for instance, some definite way 
of getting what it needed. 

For what one needs is vastly more important 
than what one wants. 

Yet the want is always liable to loom up so big 
before the mind's eye that it eclipses the need. 

A want is a bluff. 

It doesn't do any good. It is too ethereal — 
unessential. 

And these are days of realities— essentials. 

"But," you say, "how about the idea of stimu- 
lating success and achievement by having a lot of 
wants that you try to fulfill, and thus having 
something to aim at, even if you fall short of 
getting the full measure of your desire?' 
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That might seem like a puzzler; but by 
analyzing it, it goes to pieces. 

The trouble is in failing to distinguish between 
an ambition and a want. 

What do you think of the chap whose main de- 
sire is to revel in luxury, instead of merely being 
comfortable; of the man who wants to color a 
meerschaum or cake a briar instead of having a 
smoke? The one gets a sore tongue for his 
trouble, the other gets satisfaction. Or what do 
you think of the dandy who thinks it necessary 
to own fifty neckties instead of realizing the im- 
portance of keeping his clothing well pressed? 

The average man of business cannot tell three 
minutes after he has looked at him whether an- 
other man wore a purple ribbed silk cravat or 
a knitted green one. The psychology of neck- 
ties lies more in the restful effect on ourselves 
of a change than in the appeal to others. 

The need of the present moment is the vital 
thing — the whole brain energy should be 
directed toward supplying it. 

If all our actual needs are automatically satis- 
fied, we are fairly certain not to be bothered with 
a lot of disturbing wants. 

It really looks as if wants were the illegitimate 
children of neglected needs. 

Such are always a nuisance. 

One doesn't know exactly what to do with 
them. 



On Temptations 

TS there such a thing as a temptation? Some 
-■• people think so. 

It is rather disastrous to admit the thought. 

Considered merely as tests or as auto-sugges- 
tions, they are muc^ more easily disregarded or 
withstood. 

For, to begin with, when you admit an evil, 
as such, you admit a power working against you. 
And most folks when they think of "tempta- 
tions" or when they face them, believe them to be 
from some outside source — look upon them as 
constituting an imknown power, or as emanating 
from a demon force bent on their downfall. 

An imknown power is always a terror. 

This is the stronghold of superstition. 

It's far more sensible and practical to consider 
your own inherent power for good, to realize 
your own potent ability to direct the affairs of 
your life to a right and proper end; you are a 
mental and spiritual corporation: it's your own 
fault if you don't control yourself as such. 

But the more one admits that outside in- 
fluences have power to lead one astray, the more 
readily one is laid open to inner suggestions of 
wrong. 

42 
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For all that we know we have absorbed from 
our own experiences, or rearranged in our minds 
from observing other people, or reasoned out 
either consciously or imconsciously from thought- 
data given by inheritance or gathered from our 
own previous trends of thinking in moments past. 

The way we are going to think to-morrow de- 
pends largely on what we are thinking to-day. 

The proposition then is simply to fortify our- 
selves against evil thoughts by regulating our 
minds constantly. 

That is to say: Think Good. 

Then you'll get into the habit of acting Grood. 

For thought is the father of action. 

Auto-suggestion is very powerful. If you 
stop to think about it for a moment, you will 
realize that you cannot act at all without willing 
to do so— imless youVe lost control of your 
thinking mechanism : which you have not done or 
you would not be reading this. 

Being hypnotized by wrong or by human 
beings consists in letting yourself be. 

Therefore, when you think you are tempted 
to do something wrong, analyze the impulse. If 
you find out that the suggestion comes from 
within you — ^and you probably will — ^simply say 
to yourself: "I am the author — ^the creator — 
of this idea ; I will not let it see daylight ; I will 
not let any idea of mine be put to action imless 
it meet with the approval of the sum-total of my 
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knowledge of right and wrong/' You will find, 
incidentally, that the sum-total is always in favor 
of absolute right. 

The test is in the trying. 

Of course, if a man wants to do wrong wilfully 
to serve some supposed end, he is starting out 
on a hopeless path. It leads quickly to self-de- 
struction of the Supreme Selfhood. 

If in analyzing the "temptation'* you find it 
comes from some outside suggestion from some- 
body or something else, it would be the better 
part of wisdom to consider it simply as a test of 
nerve, of intelligence, of the sense of moral and 
legal obligations — ^which by withstanding gives 
one added strength of will-power. 

Every use of will-power gets one better ac-. 
quainted with the fact that it really exists. 

And finally if a man succimib to an impulse 
or a suggestion to do an absolute wrong, he is not 
only proving himself a moral or legal criminal, 
but branding himself as an absolute fool. This 
does not need to be proved. 

A man can act against all reason and every 
axiom of justice and right any time he wants to 
— ^he can act and will against God if he feels so 
inclined. This is because of the divinity within 
us all. 

But that same God-element can be used to de- 
velop both character and personality. 
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The magnifying lens of your own intelligence 
iwill prove to you that it's there 1 

There are no so-called "temptations" greater 
than your power of resistance, because they have 
to be conceived or accepted of your own mind 
first; and what you can perceive or realize, you 
are already forewarned against. 

Moreover, being forewarned, you are prepared 
to protect yourself. 

And your integrity of selfhood is your chief 
asset. It is worth protecting! 



Mind is the regulator of being. 



There's a big difference between confidence 
and conceit. 



Cultivate your individuahty, study human na- 
ture, fall in love with your work, and take as 
much joy in your business as a god in the creation 
of a world. 



Have a great faith that when you do your best, 
results are sure to follow. There is no such 
thing as waste energy. How could there be ? 



The Transportation of Thought 

< ^T^ORDS," so we have been told, "are the 
^ ^ vehicles of thought." 

A very clear and understandable definition. 

Let us consider the proposition and see what 
there is in it. 

What is the purpose of a vehicle? 

To transport something somewhere, in the net. 

But more than that, in reality. 

Vehicles are designed to g^et a load — human 
or freight — from one place to another, with as 
little waste or spoilage as possible, in as quick 
a way as possible or practical, and above all, with 
certainty. 

Whatever a vehicle is supposed to do for its 
human or freight cargo, a word as the vehicle 
of thought ought to do. 

A word is designed for just one purpose. To 
convey a message — a cargo of thought. 

If we want to get a message — a load of 
thoughts — from ourselves to somebody else, we 
use words. Maybe, occasionally, one word well 
chosen, will answer. 

But most of the time we find that we require 
the services of a number of words. This is what 
language is — a caravan or a fleet or a train of 
words, conveying a load of thoughts. 
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The job of the actual vehicle is, first, to go 
from one place to another with its cargo. That 
means it must be jit to do that job. It must 
be in shape. It must be selected with care from 
among other types of vehicles, so that there is 
assurance of its ability to arrive at the place 
it is expected to reach. 

A baby-carriage isn't the thing to select for a 
trip across the desert, carrying rugs. It hasn't 
the capacity and its wheels are too narrow, sink- 
ing easily into the sand. An eight-cylinder 
limousine is hardly adapted to climbing the 
moimtain passes of Sumatra, with a ton of coal, 
and one would certainly not pick a solid-tired 
truck in which to ship a sick old lady from Buf- 
falo to California within five days. 

The job of the written or spoken word is to 
"get its message across,'* or over to the other 
person, primarily. In that sense, it probably 
earned its designation as a vehicle. The matter 
of selection is just as important here as in the 
case of the actual transport of trade. A word 
must be jit for its task — must be selected be- 
cause of its real ability to do the thing expected 
of it. And individual words are, most of them, 
able to carry just one idea at a time. If we ask 
too much of them, they break down en route. 
If we load them up too heavily, or if we don't 
choose them for the right job, they fail to de- 
liver for us. The first thing to do, then, in 
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either writing or speaking, if we want to "get 
anywhere" with our ideas, is to pick out words 
that we know we can rely on to do the work 
properly. We have to consider, not only the 
character of our thought-cargo, but the road of 
communication it has to travel — in other words, 
the kin4 of intelligence radiating from the other 
person, to whom the message is conveyed; for 
words travel along the Highway of Under- 
standing. 

Next, it is hoped that the vehicle will trans- 
port its freight, or people, without damage— or 
with as little as possible. 

Damage means loss, waste. 

Words should perform their particular jobs 
in the same manner. 

Material or financial losses can be replaced. 
The damages caused through the ill-chosen or 
poorly adapted spoken or written word, are 
often irreparable. Great waste of time is fre- 
quently occasioned by the use of wrong words, 
or even by the inapt using of seemingly good 
words. 

Business wrecks, ruined lives and hopeless 
failures line the highways of thought-transmis- 
sion — dismal testimonials to the power of the im- 
proper choice or usage of words, and of the lack 
of appreciation of good language. 

Man has devoted a good deal of time and at- 
tention toward perfecting transportation to the 
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point where various sorts of vehicles can perform 
their tasks with speed — ^safety and the certainty 
of "getting there" without a breakdown being 
essential, of course. 

The age we live in particularly requires a def- 
inite amount of action, of alacrity, of rapidity. 
Whether that is good or bad, and the why of it, 
are other questions. The fact remains. The 
very speed of our transporting media is in part 
responsible for our wider radius of living, our 
quickened appreciations of the things that enter 
into the composite whole of our lives, and even 
for our changing relations to our neighbors. 

Words, the most essential elements of our in- 
tercourse, should in turn convey their messages 
in the quickest way possible. 

What is the quickest way possible to a vehicle ? 

A straightaway — ^the shortest distance between 
two points being the straight line. 

The shortest road to complete understanding, 
the quickest way to reach the intelligence of one's 
fellow beings, is via direct, simple, straightfor- 
ward language. 

The less cimabersome the craft, the quicker 
the flight. The less involved the meaning, the 
quicker the reception of an idea. 

Incidentally, the smoother the road, the better 
for the truck and the load. 

The less bumps on the Highway of Under- 
standing, the better for all of us. 
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What makes bumps on a road? 

Oftentimes, nowadays, the passing of bulky, 
heavy vehicles, improperly tired, or improperly 
routed. 

If aU of us would use the English language 
more carefully, not only would we further our 
own ends vastly better, but we would help each 
other by keeping the Highway of Understand- 
ing in an improved, eflScient and practical state. 



Thinking 

rpHINKING is an odd process. 
•*• It condenses, crystallizes — creates. 

It sums up the things of yesteryear. It re- 
calls the experiences that at the same time in the 
same manner it can put away "for better or for 
worse." 

It revisionizes the old scenes and times. It 
summons all the future to the doorway of the 
present — and that's for hope. 

It insinuates the noxo — ^and that's for the 
doing. 

It clarifies. 

It rearranges. 

It glorifies. 

It exalts. 

It makes real an experience. 

Allowed to go on in its natiu'al channel of 
operation, it beautifies everything in response to 
the impulses of the God-nature — ^which are all 
for higher growth and forward development. 

Thinking reveals the divinity of the common- 
place. 

It sketches the meaning of personality. 
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In bold lines it suddenly portrays the inner 
truth of things, and makes clear the motives of 
himian actions. 

It is a wonderful process. 

For finally "what one thinks , one becomes. 



Talking 

/CONVERSATION ought to be a sort of 
^^ intellectual worship. 

The room wherein men talk becomes for a 
while a temple — ^whose sole music is the sound of 
the himian voice, whose present spirit is the 
human mind. 

The elaboration of an idea, or the imparting 
of a thought to another kindred being is as much 
a work of divinity : a miracle, if you will — as the 
creation of a world of sense or a starry path to 
eternity. 

The doors of brotherhood and the gates of 
knowledge alike — ^the two things that help make 
life a joy — ^are opened by spoken words as with 
mystic keys. 

The possession of a truth in the human soul 
enforces the need of its expression. More valu- 
able than much gold or silver is the ability then 
to express that thought with ease, force, and 
exactness. 

All men have the ability to speak ; but to speak 
eloquently is not over common. The mere ex- 
position of facts is not eloquence. Fluency of 

speech is not eloquence — ^the fool uses many 
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words and says little. Oratory, as appealing 
solely to the emotions, is not eloquence. Logic, 
music, personality, human understanding, 
sequence, wit, power — all these enter into the 
crucible of eloquence, whose talismanic might is 
unlimited. 

For it brings into play the power of the mind 
and the influence of the soul. It is of a strangely 
sympathetic nature: convincing the stubborn, 
subduing the furious, melting the hardened, win- 
ning the envious ; yet at the same time strength- 
ening the strong, enlightening the seeker, firing 
the enthusiast. What grander faculty can a man 
possess than the power to picture in words the 
thoughts that crowd his brain, that thousands 
may understand them? To stand before one's 
fellows and cause their faces to radiate under- 
standing and intelligence as one speaks to them ; 
to mould the opinions of a thinking people; to 
sway the feelings of a mob ; to paint laughter on 
the face and to bring tears of relief to the eyes ; 
to cause the heart to beat faster with hope and 
the chills to creep up the spine and tingle at the 
roots of the hair as the emotion of patriotism is 
called into life by a spoken word or two — ^this is 
the meaning of eloquent speech; and it is within 
the reach of all of us. A little understanding of 
these things, a little will, a measure of confidence, 
some practice — ^and there you have itl 
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The voice has indeed a high mission — ^it is the 
servant of the soul, the revealer of self. 

Some of us may have reason to be ashamed of 
ourselves for the things we allow our tongues to 
tell about us! 



Have you ever noticed how surely, at some 
time or other, you give expression to the things 
you think? 

Be careful! 



Figure Ahead! 

T^ O achieve success you have always been told 
-*■ you must have a mark — ^a definite goal in 
sight. 

That's good stufF. But it's like a lot of other 
luke-warm maxims and proverbs. 

It doesn't say enough. 

For the measure of a man's success is his 
ability to reach and passlas goal — ^to do more 
than is expected of him — ^to achieve more than 
other folks consider "possible" — to outdo prob- 
ability and put the kibosh on estimates. 

And the measure of the success of a company 
is the collective power to do those things pos- 
sessed by tiie men who compose the organization.'^ ' 

If an athlete sets out to make a new record for 
the broad jump, he doesn't figure on just getting 
an inch or two over the previous record. 

He tries to get a foot over it. And gets over 
— that's the point. 

If another wants to break the pole-vault record 
he doesn't try to get a foot over it. You bet he 
doesn't. 

He tries to get two feet over it I 

When you run to catch a moving train or car, 
you don't aim to grasp the brass handle or bar 
to haul yoiu-self onto the platform. 
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Not if youVe wise. 

You grab the open space about six or ten 
inches ahead of the handle — ^and it falls into your 
hand. Then you're safe. 

When a gunner shoots at a mark a long ways 
off, he doesn't aim straight at it. 

No. 

He aims aoer li— calculates a parabolic curve 
— ^and hits his mark, mayhap twenty miles away, 
because he knows that if he shoots directly at it 
he'll dump a lot of energy and an expensive shell 
in the unimportant middle distance. 

Whatever you are doing now, whatever your 
salary or income, or whatever the record of your 
achievement, that constitutes only the exponent 
of your power. And who really knows what 
that power really is? Nobody so far has been 
able to determine the possibilities of himian 
endeavor. 

Aim to do more. 

Say to yourself: **IVe got this thing — ^this 
job— mastered, systematized, running smoothly. 
Now I want a bigger job, more responsibility." 
But don't lie about it — ^not even to yourself. 

When you can say it truthfully, go out and 
tackle the right man and let him know the good 
news. 

You'll get what you want. 

Keep your ambitions ahead of you — it's a 
sorry man who catches up with them ! 



Brotherhood 

DROTHERHOOD? Just what does it 
^^ mean ? Just this : aiding the man or woman 
who needs encouragement or assistance, by ma- 
terial gifts, if we can — ^but more especially by 
a radiation of sympathetic feeling. Suppose we 
analyze that. The easiest thing in the world to 
do is to give money or temporary aid to some 
person in need who happens to ask us for it. 
That sort of help is an excuse to shift responsi- 
bility, to dodge a dictate of our conscience, or to 
pat our own backs for being magnanimous. 

But to take an interest in the person who is 
in need or distress; to consider it as a privilege 
to have a part in the rebuilding of a shattered 
life ; to infuse new hope and real cheer into some 
tired heart or dejected soul; to assist someone to 
attain a worthy purpose when he cannot see his 
way clearly alone; to point out to somebody the 
way in which he can *'find himself,*' when lost 
in the mire of discouragement or the bog of hope- 
lessness — ^that's helping one another — ^that's 
brotherhood. 

Let no one claim the sacred title of brother, 
either in some organization or in the world out- 
side of organizations, unless he be prepared and 
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anxious to fulfill these obligations. There is no 
real help without the backing of a sympathetic 
realization of human needs; there can be none 
without the practice of sacrifice. This is the 
fundamental bed-rock principle of brotherhood. 
It is great in its possibilities; not difficult in its 
treatment, for it only requires thoughtfulness, a 
little time, a reasonable measure of kindness, and 
not so much of self-denial as at first seems im- 
plied; for it is a law of Nature that what force 
is expended must re-create itself ; and by a law of 
Human Nature what good is done must react to 
the benefit also of the doer. 

To bring a smUe to a neighbor's face— to warm 
a heart in a neighbor's breast-is more worthy 
than to achieve what the world ordinarily calls 
success. 

Brotherhood isn't a matter of theories — it is a 
matter of practice; it is concerned most vitally 
with the practical and ready extension of the 
hand and purse and helpful word to the person 
next to you — and there is somebody newt to you 
nearly every moment of the day. 



To merely sing of "glad tidings" of good 
things past or yet to come, or to carol of "good 
will" and "peace on earth" doesn't really accom- 
plish much. Besides, all that was done for us by 
the "angels" long ago — ^and much better prob- 
ably than we can do it. 
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How many folks are doing something for 
somebody else instead of only meaning to do it? 



It's by bringing joy and cheer to some lonely 
or forsaken soul, some person to whom we owe no 
debt of heart or purse, that we earn our right to 
be crowned with the holly wreath of happiness* 




Honesty 

HONESTY is an interior quality — of either 
men or corporations. 

That is to say, it is something which is not 
necessarily discernible to the public — ^something 
which is not on parade. 

It is, in fact, so personal a trait that it is veiled 
in privacy and modesty by those actually pos- 
sessing it. 

Men who prate loudest of honesty most often 
are devoid of even a speaking acquaintance with 
it. 

What is true of individuals is true also of com- 
panies made up of men with the same ideals and 
purposes. 

The word "honesty" itself is much abused. 
Some people confound it with mere transient 
truthfulness. 

But honesty is a habit. 

It is the underlying principle of steadfastness 
and squareness. It has more depth of purpose 
than truthfuhiess. 

The business man has a deal of responsibility 
to the public. 
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He caters to its wants and needs, and in every 
sense of the word is a public benefactor. He 
can raise and lower the art-standard and ideas 
of vast numbers of people almost at will. 

Be it said to his everlasting credit that he has 
immeasurably raised the standard of living in the 
last score of years. 

Dealing thus so directly with the public, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, or the man in any 
business of a general character who is dishonest 
is if anything on a lower basis than the cheat at 
cards or the buncoman on the streets — for he 
deals with hundreds and thousands where the 
latter deal with one or two people. 

Business men have been the schoolmasters of 
the world in recent years. 

They have taught the public to know good 
goods, real values. They have educated it to ex- 
pect fair treatment and honest dealing. This is 
right and as it should be. 

It is the only sensible way to do business; no 
other way pays. And one of these days no other 
way will be possible. 

Incidentally, the business man of to-day has 
discovered that a knowing public can be sold 
more goods than an ignorant one. This is one 
of the fruits of right intentions. 

There once was an idea that the purchaser had 
to beware of the seller, but nowadays the inter- 
ests of the seller and purchaser are one. 
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The world has made great strides in all moral 
ways, but in business affairs the progress has 
been most noticeable. 

The new era of business ethics demands that 
dishonesty, falsifying, and misrepresentation be 
consigned to the Umbo of forgotten things. This 
is an age of thought, and the public must be dealt 
with as an investigating one. 

Every statement and act of the business man 
must radiate the purpose to treat the public right. 
This is not only a moral principle but the yeast of 
success. 

There are outward and visible signs, however, 
of the interior quality of honesty. 

These are the manifestations of business honor 
— ^the "square deal" and the fair treatment of 
customers. Important organizations established 
for the benefit and service of the public as well 
as their own profit, do not follow the rule of 
honesty because it is the best policy — ^that is one 
of the most vicious of proverbs. 

They are committed to honesty in dealing with 
the public because it is as much a part of their 
organization's purpose as their pride of building, 
their hope of success, their faith in mutual co- 
operation. It is the unwritten by-law of busi- 
ness. 

Big firms are honest because that is the honor- 
able thing to be. 

Among the manifestations of modem business 
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honesty is the guarantee of quality and work- 
manship. 

This is of comparatively recent adoption in a 
general sense. 

"If you don't like it, if it is not as represented, 
bring it back'* — ^that idea is only about fifteen 
years old. It developed as a closer understand- 
ing between buyer and seller and has become 
firmly established as the token of good intentions. 
It is not so much a protection to the buyer as a 
plea for confidence. 

The honest merchant nowadays tells the public 
"You take the goods — we take the chances.'' 
This is not as it used to be, when the merchant's 
attitude towards the customer was "You take the 
goods and the chances" — chances of inferior 
quality, of poor workmanship, of careless manu- 
facture : dissatisfaction. 

The guarantee is honesty backed by courage 
and the Golden Hule. 



George Washington's policy was that of 
honesty — ^absolute and fearless honesty. He 
built a nation. You are building a business — or 
helping build one. Remember that back of en- 
during nations and businesses is the principle of 
truth. 



INDEPENDENCE— a great word; the 
stamina of this great country — ^a world of mean- 
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ing bom of defiant struggle for a principle, amid 
the battle-smoke. 

Principle back of the whole business! And 
there should be one back of your business : In- 
dependence—from the domination of money- 
success when at the cost of quality and integrity. 

It's worth struggling for I 



Money and Happiness 

npHE concept that money can buy happiness 
-*• is as old as the desire in man for peace of 
mind, comfort, contentment. 

No amount of bitter experiences recorded by 
wealthy men seems to influence the prevailing 
opinion— the idea is a persistent delusion, born 
of desire, not reared on facts. 

Money does play a tremendously big part in 
the relationship between the things we would like 
to do and those we are able to do; between the 
kinds of food we fancy and the ones we actually 
obtain ; between the material comforts we visual- 
ize or see advertised, and the makeshifts with 
which we are often obliged to put up. 

We all have a mass of httle interests, pet 
pleasures and hobbies that seem dependent on 
dollars. 

But life is more than mere living, and money 
is only a means to an uncertain and often entirely 
selfish end — ^not a vital power for happiness. 

A material thing cannot produce a spiritual 
effect or state of being. It can only influence 
the physical part of a man — ^not the part of him 
we are pleased to call the "Soul," which by the 
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way is the only part capable of experiencing 

happiness. 

Contentment is one desirable condition — ^hap- 
piness is another and greater matter. Content- 
ment maj^be catered to by the material comforts 
that money can buy. Happiness is deep-seated, 
in-rooted in man's inner being, far removed from 
transitory temporal things. 

There are manifest cravings that neither food, 
nor clothes, nor incidental pleasures can satisfy. 
The pull of ideals, the lift of inspirations, the re- 
finements of culture, the wonders of friendship, 
the beauty of faith, hope and love — ^these are 
what elevate us far above the conmionplace, 
above the monotonies of everyday existence, 
above aflBictions, above disappointments. 

Thoughts have working power. They create 
forms in actuality — ^they determine action. 
They dig channels along which future action will 
flow. 

"What we are to be," wrote Emerson, "we 
are now becoming." To dig thought-channels 
toward faith, hope, love, wisdom, kindness, 
honesty, is the wisest thing to do. Lasting hap- 
piness is the port in sight. And no amount of 
money will dig these channels. The process is 
an interior J not an exterior one. 



Consirtenc]/ 

— ^is a virtue 1 Its value is cumulative. A 
well defined policy of consistency in life is al- 
ways bound to bring results. But consistency 
is not merely continuation. There are waves on 
the surface of the ocean that continually beat 
upon the shore and have their eflFect. But there 
are tides in the ocean that are regular, deep, 
fundamental, and vastly greater forces than the 
waves themselves. This describes consistency — 
it is a tidal force, a deep undercurrent in one's 
purpose. It is the binding, controlling regula- 
tion of affairs — an absolute necessity in the life 
of the business man. 

Persistency is the manifestation of consistency. 
Nearly everything gives way to it. 

In driving a nail into a hard piece of wood, if 
you strike it sideways once, you bend it. If you 
miss a stroke now and then, you expend energy 
uselessly. The principle back of both these ex- 
amples is true in business. Whoever reads this 
knows what it means. 



All real successes are really simple. 

There's a keynote in the song, a keystone in the 
arch, one equation in the formula, one plan in the 
campaign, that fundamentally solves the whole 
proposition. 
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Simplicity and Common Sense 

rilHERE is a virtue in everything — ^but a 
-*• whole army of virtues in simplicity. The 
fighting forces of simphcity are as effective as 
they are unostentatious, A regiment is power- 
ful as a unit because it is a collection of individ- 
ual soldiers controlled in a simple and direct 
manner, A forest seems like a complex propo- 
sition until it is approached and seen to be but a 
collection of single trees. It is the little units 
welded together that count in everything — 
especially in the business world through silent, 
swift, co-operating work. 

Simplicity is the mark of character — ^great 
men are noteworthy for it. They understand 
values, the relations of men in the universal 
and somewhat enforced brotherhood. Emerson 
Worded it well when he said, "Nothing is more 
simple than greatness ; indeed to be simple is to 
be great." And J. C. Hare went a step further 
when he wrote, "The greatest truths are the 
simplest: and so are the greatest men." Why? 
Perhaps, mainly, because they understand the 
worth of concentration, which is the act of doing 
one thing at a time, hut doing it powerfully well. 
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They know the accumulative and disastrous 
power of waste— waste energy, waste material, 
waste "help/' 

Simplicity is the badge of business success — 
the more important the firm, the less evidence of 
fuss and feathers. Great businesses, like great 
rivers, give no idea of their depth by their 
sm*face appearance. They know, too, that 
simplicity is the essence of specialization. A 
great system will go to pieces if it is not con- 
trolled in a simple way. 



Theories are liable to smash ; facts are made to 
smash with. 



True greatness is measm*ed by height of 
purpose, breadth of love, and depth of soul. 



Nothing is so mean as to mean nothing. 



There are dividends in smiles. 



When you throw a pebble into the ocean, you 
can have no idea of the forces created by the 
simple act. The ripples out-centering from it 
become forever part of the great surging power 
of the waters in motion. When you launch a 
word, or a thought, you are starting a real force 
of a far greater and more subtle character. You 
cannot tell how far the influence will reach, who 
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may be attuned to it like one radio station is to 
another; You cannot tell who may intercept it 
— or how it will grow in power dm*ing its release 
amidst the universal fertility of the natural 
forces. 



Possession does not necessarily mean power. 
But the exercise of a faculty or a commodity in- 
sures it. 



Confidence precedes trade. Establish it in the 
minds of a lot of people at once, and you have the 
start of a good business. Keep it there and you 
have a growing business. 



Vegetables are produced by gardening. 
Women are won by wooing. Gold is secured by 
mining. And you get business by going after 
iL 



Death: JuH an Eieperience 

A FTER all, death is only an incident — an 
^^ experience in the midst of life. 

Some of us go through with it before others. 

The net result is the same. 

We are traveling — traveling all the time; 
along the Eternal Highway. 

It must be a pretty fine country "over yonder" 
— ^nobody ever seems anxious to come back here — 
to stay. 

The minds that can conceive of a continuation 
and development of life beyond the Crossing, 
certainly are greater than the thought — equal at 
least to the fact — in tune with the reality of 
eternity. 

We will meet again with those who have gone 
a- journeying before us — they know some things 
by now that we cannot know, or that it is best for 
us not to know — and they will be waiting for us 
where and when they wish along the starry path 
to immortality. 

Thf mvstic cycle of love and friendship must 
ted. 

is expressed in curves. 
rids themselves are spheres. 
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The rainbow is an arc. 

The circles of our lives intersect. Here — ^and 
there. 

Everything goes in circles — ^to the music of 
God. 

"Comfort ye therefore one another*' — not in 
sadness, but with cheer. 



A man may dream the experiences of weeks 
or years in a few fractional seconds. This 
suggests the secret of eternity. 



There are eras that are but as long as a single 
human life-span. 



The Need of To-Day 

TT is the concrete that impresses, that impor- 
■*■ tunates until it influences — ^in writing as in 
everything else. 

The essay with the clearly defined opinion, the 
novel with the striking plot, the sermon with the 
vital message, the advertisement with the crisp 
statement of facts — ^these are the things men look 
for nowadays when they read what others write. 
The "fine writing" that was once the roundabout 
way to the heart of a matter is no longer popular. 

It isn't that we are becoming less earnest, but 
more so. Things move swiftly nowadays— his- 
tory itself is boiling in the pot. And as we 
quickly round out our individual hves, con- 
sciously or unconsciously fitting ourselves into 
the hves of others and into the purpose of the 
Nation, we have need of fundamentals — facts — 
reahties. 

If a man has no clear conception of the trend 
of modem movements — ^politics, rehgion, science, 
economics or philosophy — he had better far keep 
still than blatantly speak or write of them. Too 
many there are who cry "Let us reform!" — for 
" eform cry leads to the riot call, 
lid be builders of our thought 
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must have a great mission in their souls when 
they write for us or speak to US4 They must 
have a firm faith in the goodness of hiraianity. 
Truth is in too great demand to make anything 
justifiable short of an honest attempt at a full 
revelation of the vision caught of her. Real 
philanthropy demands that the biographer or 
critic of our national life write not for money or 
a tawdry fame, but from honest motives to point 
out an error or correct a fault. Otherwise his 
name will decorate the flyleaf of a book or two 
or the cover of a magazine for a while, but it will 
never be writ on the historic page of the Nation's 
progress. 

Think it over, you who write or speak — ^and 
you who read or listen. 



The river of progress flows onward, surely, 
steadily. We cannot get into it without being 
carried forward by its current. 



Nothing in the world is too small for consider- 
ation. To create something there is no need for 
could hardly be credited to the divine sense of 
equalities in men, much less to the Central 
Source of Wisdom. 



Civic righteousness benefits the commimity in 
which a man lives ; the responsibility of it benefits 
the man himself. 



jin Interview with God 

T AM sitting in my big arm chair, pulling on 
-■■ my friendly pipe — ^and thinking, wondering. 
Thinking and wondering what it's all about, this 
business of living. Silly occupation, is it ? The 
thinking, I mean? Come now — ^is it really? 
Don't you do it sometimes yourself? Doesn't 
everybody do it — each of us in a diflFerent way, 
of course, but all of us with the same vague 
wonderment? For it doesn't matter much how 
strongly we opinionate our own reasons for liv- 
ing: in off moments when we're out of the rush 
of things we can't avoid trying to get an actual 
and clarifying vision of the why of "thou and 
me" and the wherefore of this "being alive.'* 
All sorts of philosophies have tried to make both 
clear to us : and religions have tried to force the 
truth of things on us. Philosophy and Doctrinal 
Religion : I for my part thank you both for your 
well-meant eflForts. But if you agreed more 
among yourselves, I might be inclined to believe 
you, at least in part, and let it go at that. No 
doubt I should be saved from much mental 
exercise. But that very fact might injm*e my 
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personality the more, I mtist think — ^and reason 
when I can. 

Stay I I have it I I will set my Imagination 
against my Keason. The former shall simimon 
before me the life problems, the hfe interests; 
and my Keason shall question them. That part 
of me which I can't define, but which I know is 
not imagination nor reason, shall judge the issue. 
Who or what is first? 

KiCHES. — "I usually come first — ^^ 

My Reason. — "Not usually, but with the 
majority, you mean?'* 

R. — "Either way you choose to put it. Those 
folks that don't believe I satisfy their reason for 
living, hanker after me just the same — oh, in a 
paradoxical sort of way, to be sm*e 1 They claim 
I am the *root of all evil,' but always for some- 
body else — ^not for themselves. They think I 
might help them to good ends, until they possess 
me; then they forget what they wanted me for. 
And I just hang around after that." 

M. R. — "You are an incidental to life — ^not an 
explanation." 

R.-— "I am both. I buy everything. Every- 
thing makes up life, you know. I even buy 
happiness.'^ 

M. R. — ^^^Before you can buy happiness, you 
must know what it is. What is happiness ?" 

R. — "Happiness is a widely diflFering thing — 
or state — ^to everyone. I can't explain what it 
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is; but this I know: I can make it possible for 
everyone to go after it, if it isn't abeady at 
hand." 

M. R.— "You talk glibly. But oflF the point, 
it seems to me. Can you tell me why I'm here 
— ^why I must live ?" 

R. — "No — I cannot. But I can make it easy 
for you to acquire the knowledge of the great 
minds that have thought that all out for you. 
I can supply you with the books of all ages. 
I can send you to famed centers of learning. I 



can — r 



M. R. — ^^*What other men think out for me is 
of little value to me — ^it stultifies me if I accept 
it. You have already enabled me to travel, and 
to study. What have I gained therefrom? 
Only a stronger desire to imravel the proposition 
for myself.'* 

R.— "All right then— I'll buy you forgetful- 
ness. I'll set you in the midst of luxury such as 
you have never dreamed of — I'll sm*round you 
with boon companions. I'll give you a palace 
to live in ; every need you have I'll satisfy — " 

M. R» — "Stop right there 1 Can you buy me 
the greatest of my needs — peace of soul?" 

R. — "That's up to you — if you know your 
need, you can secure it through me." 

M. R. — ^**I don't know what it is — or I 
wouldn't use that vague term *peace of soul.* I 
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want you to tell me what I want, along with why 
I want it, and why I'm here, anyway, to want 
it/' 

R.— "That's beyond me/' 

Ambition, — "Perhaps I can enlighten you. 
The greatest of men have found that I made a 
very good life companion for them — Whelped them, 
to find satisfaction." 

M. R. — "Just what are you?" 

A. — "I am the moving impulse to struggle for 
success in any great achievement." 

M. R. — "Good. But you are merely an im- 
pulse, not an explanation. And if I succeed in 
my undertakings, what then?" 

A. — "You have the joy of knowing you 
achieved, and a certain amount of fame besides." 

M. R. — "The joy of achieving will not oflFset 
the sense of having to discontinue further effort 
when my life span is measured; and the fame J 
must leave behind me." 

A. — "It will inspire others.'* 

M. R. — "Ad infinitum, eh? And why should 
tiiey be inspired, since Ihey too must quit Kving?" 

A.— "I know not." 

M, R. — ^**You can go. You are, moreover, 
too insincere. You promise great things, while 
too often the bitter failure is the result. Or the 
success brings with it the sting of ingratitude, the 
curse of loneliness, or the full measure of hatred. 
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Grood or evil are all the same to you — the end is 
all you can see. You do not care what the after 
result is or how the end itself is reached.'* 

Position. — ^**How about me ? I'm pretty well 
liked." 

M. R.— "And who are you?'* 

P. — "You ought to recognize me — youVe seen 
me enough. I give people standing in their com- 
munities. I make hf e worth living by a veneer 
of honor, respect; I attract friends and good 
times to them." 

M. R. — "Now I know you. You are nothing 
but a veneer yourself. If you happen to wear 
oflF, then exeunt also friends, good times, honor, 
and respect. My friend, you are too transitory 
—too insignificant." 

P. — "But you must have me." 

M. R. — "In my weaker moments, perhaps. 
You forget right now I am seeking for funda- 
mentals. You are here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow. You are the prey of conditions — ^you 
are too easily swayed by scandalmongers, 
enemies, and envious folk. No — ^to-day you 
don't appeal to me." 

Business. — "How do you do, sir? What can 
I do for you to-day ?" 

M. R. — "Hello, old friend I I know you well. 
You are always brisk and to the point. But, 
bless my soul, you can have no part in this series 
of interviews." 
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B. — "Why not? Millions of men think I am 
worth while. I give them plenty to think about 
— I cater to the manly need. I aflFord plenty of 
action, struggle, scheming — and I usually pay 
well. At least, I am impartial, I pay accord- 
ing to the work done — I have no false stand- 
ards.'* 

M. R. — "ThatV all very true. I like you. 
But you are the means to action, not the end. 
You are a way to livelihood, and even comfort. 
But you don't account for my necessity of earn- 
ing the livelihood.'* 

B. — "Come now, old fellow. Why bother 
your head about these strange matters? I've 
heard what's been going on in here. You won't 
get anywhere by trying to solve the riddle of the 
universe. You know what one of the world's 
great philosophers so truly said: 

^Myself when yowng did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went/ 

Forget itl Be practical." 

M. R.— "That's all very fine. I am— half the 
time. The other half I am confronted with the 

« 

deeper problems of hfe, and I feel that I must 
solve them, to my own satisfaction, at least." 
B. — "I can't help you in that sort of thing. I 
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can supply you a purpose — and that purpose, 
a$ide from providing for yourself and kindred, 
also supplies considerable enjoyment." 

M. R. — "You mean well, old friend. I shall 
continue to cultivate you, and hope you will stick 
by me. But, as you say, you can't help me in 
my great dilemma." 

Science.— "My business is solving problems. 
I am Science." 

M. R. — "So ? Can you solve mine ?" 

S. — "I can solve anything, if it have a natural 



source." 



M. R. — "Precisely — ^if it have a natural 
source. I don't know whether mine has or not; 
that's one of the things that's worrying me. I 
have an idea that my problem emanates from the 
soul." 

S. — "The soul? There isn't any such thing." 

M. R. — "That's what you say. How do you 
know?'* 

S. — "Because if there were it could be regis- 
tered, weighed, recorded, analyzed, divided into 
its component parts.'* 

M. R. — ^**A11 very well for you to say. But 
supposing the soul is a force?" 

S. — "There can't be a force without a cause — 
a definite traceable origin." 

M. R. — "But I recognize the force — ^feel the 
driving power of my souL 
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S. — "Illusion. All the eflfect of compiled 
thought — the result of physical influence — 
heredity, if you wish — ** 

M. R. — "AVho started the physical influence — 
where did the first man get his heredity?'* 

S. — "Those are the usual questions of the 
man who does not reason scientifically. Science 
is supreme. It answers everything logically. 
But it cannot deal with what is known as the ab- 
stract, for it does not recognize such as existing. 
Only what you can see, touch, feel, smell or hear 
makes up the universe. You can feel a force, 
in a way of course, but if you follow the trail long 
enough, you will fiind every force emanates from 
a material cause. Heat you can feel; it comes 
from fire, which you can see; fire from burning 
wood, which you can touch; its evidence is also 
smoke, which you can smell. Can you touch the 
thing you are pleased to call your soul?'* 

M. R. — "No. But I can be just as positive 
myself as you are. I know I've got a soul, for 
I recognize its power within me. Something 
tells me I'm right. You trace everything to a 
cause. Why should not the reverse order be true 
— all cause the result of effect — ^the effect of God, 
or Universal Soul, or Supreme Power? How 
do you know? Who started the right order? 
You yourself have only been really accredited, 
accepted, in the past few years. Before a hun- 
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dred years ago you weren't in good standing even 
— and a few thousand years ago you weren't 
in existence. In your place was conjecture — 
guessing and supposition. You weren't in at the 
birth of either cause or first effect! Good day.'* 

Cap and Bells, — "High - diddle - diddle) 
Heigh-ho! What ho!" 

M. R.-^" What's all this rumpus?" 

C. AND B. — "Don't stop me — I'm having a 
good time! I'm the real quintessence of the joy 
of living. Say, I heard a good one last night. 
Two Irishmen went to a picnic where they had 
a dance. Along about an hour after the fun 
started one of them said to the other : *Tim, how 
do you like these newfangled dances?' *Be- 
gorra,' says Tim, *I've — ' " — 

M. R. — "Here, herel I don't want to hear 
stories. What I want — " 

C. AND B. — "Aw, cheer up, Long Face! Get 
some fim out of life. That's about all you can 
get out of it, anyway. Be joyful! Laugh, and 
you'll have company; laugh, and your troubles'll 
vanish. Have fim — ^you'll be dead soon." 

M. R. — "Too true. But the contemplation of 
that fact curtails my joy." 

C. AND B. — "Don't contemplate it then. Life 
is a joke — laugh at it. The joke's on you too. 
All the funnier— ha! ha!" 

M. R. — "You get on my nerves. I don't feel 
like laughing all the time," 
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C. AND B. — "I haven't seen you laugh for 
three minutes. Don't you ever do it r 

M. R. — "Of course I do. But laughter isn't 
all of life. I'm trying to find out what the rest 
of it is — the most of it." 

C. [AND B. — "Don't ask me. I'm not inter- 
ested. I'm Fun. I make life interesting — 
worth while — " 

M. R. — "Yes-^you do help. But you just 
make life interesting. Just as you say ; only yoii 
can't explain hfe. Stop your dancing — I'm not 
in the mood for it right now. Why— what's the 
matter? Why are you going away in tears?" 

C. AND B.— "Ouch I Oh— oh! My foot I 
What a pain I I've sprained my ankle — damn 
these new dance twists I" 

Abt. — "I've heard you jvere seeking a purpose 
of hfe, sir? I'm one." 

M. R. — "Just so. A purpose. Not the pur- 
pose." 

A. — "I don't know what you mean. I make 
life enjoyable, attractive. I satisfy the craving 
for the Ideal." 

M. R. — "No, you don't — ^not quite. You ap- 
peal to it. You are a reproduction of the real." 

A.— "I am much sought after; my price is 
high. Everybody professes to know me. I 
must be beautiful." 

M. R. — "You are sought after mostly by peo- 
ple who do not know where to find you ; there is 
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a price on you, but there should be none. You 
are beautiful, yes; but not Beauty itself. You 
are a portrayal — Si make-believe." 

A. — "Pshaw I You are not artistic — how can 
you be an Idealist?'* 

M. R. — "I am both, otherwise I would not 
have admitted that you are beautiful. But I 
am looking beyond the semblance of things. I 
am trying to find out, among other things, why 
you are necessary to life, and just what you por- 
tray. You are merely an expression — of some- 
thing. I think of Nature — " 

Natube. — ^"You called me?" 

M. R. — "No— I was merely talking of you, to 
Art." 

N. — "Art is my daughter. But she's a 
perverse child." 

M. R. — "She looks a good deal like you. But 
tell me, how did you happen here?" 

N. — "I was looking for Art. I see she has 
run away again. She seems to be ashamed of 
herself a great deal lately." 

M. R. — "I am glad you came anyway. Tell 
me, and be candid, are you responsible for all of 
life ? They call you Mother." 

N. — "More and more men are beginning 
to think so. I wish they wouldn't. I once 
thought, long ago, that they had gotten away 
from the idea. I am mother to the physical uni- 
verse — ^and all things in it. But there is a 
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spiritual life, a soul manifestation that I have 
nothing to do with. I feel it throbbing through 
my own being. I try to teach the majesty of its 
actuahty with new forces every once in a while, 
but men find out somehow or other that these 
come from me. Then I try to portray, exhibit 
the Supreme Power — ^poorly, I am afraid — ^with 
variegated phenomena. It is not mine — ^it 
works through me. I am a mediima, just as you 
are." 

M. R. — "Thank you. You are very clear. I 
am trying to solve the riddle as to why I am here, 
and what I must do to gain satisfaction in liv- 

* 99 

mg. 

N. — "Don't blame your existence on me I I 
support you — ^made conditions right for you to 
be here. But this I have done through no desire 
of my own, specifically. I have been operating 
under orders." 

M. R.—" Whose orders?'' 

N. — "\^Tiy — I really can't remember now. I 
have been doing it so long, I — ^my memory is 
hazy. Millions and milhons of years have I been 
at work, fixing up worlds so that men could hve 
on them comfortably; and I have been kind to 
them. I have supplied them with food, and heat, 
and revealed from time to time some of my own 
secret powers that they might use them for their 
own comfort. But so far back — ^so far back that 
I can't remember it, the Universal Power — I 
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don't know what I am saying — and if I should 
keep on my thoughts would form words that 
would shrivel you up ; for your own sake I will 
leave you. Come out and see me often, and you 
will perhaps get the truth you seek, gradually. 
Little by little I manifest what I cannot — ^re- 
member r 

M. R. — "She is gonel I have half a mind to 
follow her now, out of this stuffy room, out into 
great open spaces, out imder the clear skies. 
How near I came to prying loose the great 
secret I I believe Nature knows 1 . . . What's 
that noise?" 

Philosophy and Doctrinal Religion To- 
gether. — "I say I will be first!" 

Philosophy. — "Stand back I He doesn't 
want you 1" 

D. Religion. — "Reprobate! Let me alone! 
He wants Truth, not argument. Hands off!" 

(Philosophy and Doctrinal Religion 
tumble in together. ) 

M. R. — "For shame! Such dignity a'floor!" 

D. R. — ^**I was first. He pushed me aside." 

P, — "I came in answer to the call. I found 
Religion here, blocking my way." 

D. R. — "I have the answer — ^why should you 
intrude ?" 

P. — "Your answer is too iron-clad, dogmatic; 
and withal too varying. Who can understand 
such a mess ?" 
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D. R. — "And your presentation is too irregu- 
lar, evasive, vague. You—" 

M. R. — ^^Teacel Peace I Can you two not 
agree to let one speak to me at a single time ?" 

D. R.— "I am for Peace." 

P. — "And I for Peace with Reason." 

D. R. — ^**That*s false. You are the disturber 
of both." 

M. R. — ^^*At it again? Will you be ever fight- 
ing? Religion, you are at odds with your own 
propaganda. You are ever ready with your fist 
to back up your dictimis. You have caused 
more bloodshed than any other one thing in the 
history of the world." 

D. R. — ^"Truth must be supported at any 
cost." 

P. — "The quiet contemplation of it, with the 
reasonable presentation, is more advisable. For 
such am* I." 

D. R. — "You are Error. I have the true 
revelation." 

M. R. — "Peace 1 Religion, you are too many- 
sided. Philosophy, you lead in devious paths. 
Now if you two could agree, and together tell 



me — 



D. R. — ^**I will not agree with Philosophy. I 
will not agree with anybody but myself. I am 
Revelation— rbelieve me in everything, or not at 
all — ^and be damned." 

M. R. — "You can go— both of you. I see I 
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can get nowhere through listening to you. Ah 
me I I am sore perplexed/* 

LoYt. — "I have been here, waiting. I thought 
I would speak to you after all these others have 
gone. I can harmonize all — ^if I am given the 
chance.*' 

M. R. — ^**I know you, Sweet Love. You are 
welcome. Yes — and I favor you. But you in- 
spire discord as well as harmony." 

L. — "Nay — ^the harmony is mine. The dis- 
cord grows out of jealousy — ^it is man-made. I 
am divine. I make possible all things good. I 
explain everything. I stimulate all eflfort — I am 
the reward of all struggle.'* 

M. R. — "I believe you — ^in part. Broadly 
speaking, you are the salt — or the sugar — of the 
world. In a general sense, you are delightful, 
and satisfying. But the trouble with you is that 
you become too personaFit times. You then be- 
come tyrannical." 

L. — "Just what do you mean by that?" 

M. R. — "I mean that in the specific case you 
lead to marriage." 

L. — "And what have you against it?" 

M. R. — "Well, you see, I am somewhat of a 
cynic. I hke you for yourself, but as for mar- 
riage — it is incontestably an imcertain lottery. 
I hold it to be neither expedient, necessary nor 
practical. Remember, I am Reason talking." 
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L. — ^^Tleason should be subordinate to Me. I 
am The Reason." 

M. R. — "You are not The Reason except to 
your own consideration. You are more of a 
moving impulse, an urge. Your end — ^Marriage 
— ^is merely a human habit, universal, it is true, 
and of long standing. From the standpoint of 
expense, it is scarcely feasible, and at best an ex- 
pensive luxury. It might prove a benefit or a 
blessing were the possibilities of disturbance and 
interference eliminated. And it might prove 
much more certain in its results were it possible 
to figure beforehand on the changes in men's and 
women's temperaments, or adaptations to con- 
ditions. Diif erences in the contracting parties — 
differences of opinion — are extremely liable to 
lead to disaffection. For himian nature is never 
as strong as the ideal of an Ideal Love. You, 
moreover, as shown by experience, are largely a 
matter of association, and subject to disillusion- 
ment, renewal, and redistribution. Therefore, I 
claim that discretion is by far rather to be fol- 
lowed than impulse; and Reason is a splendid 
side-stepper with Desire.'* 

L. — "You mislead yourself. Follow me, and 
you will be happy. Millions of men and women 
have found this to be true. I am the great 
softener of life — ^the perfume of existence — 
many say I am the explanation of both. I give 



